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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


TO THE MINISTERS IN THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 


Dear Friends—I often feel near sympathy 
with those who apprehend themselves called 
to the work of the ministry, and this feeling 
is accompanied by an earnest desire that they 
may keep close to their Heavenly Guide, for 
in this humble condition they will experience 
preservation and know of a truth when in 
the assemblies of the people, whether to speak 
or to keep silence. Oh for more of a baptiz- 
ing ministry amongst us, so that at the close 
of our meetings those in attendance can say, 
“Tt is good for us to be here.” 

These reflections have been presented on 
my reading the account handed down regard- 
ing that eminent Minister John Crook, who, 
in an early day, was instrumental in the con- 
vincement and gathering so many into our 
Society, but who for the want of keeping close 
to his Divine Master and seeking daily coun- 
sel of Him, it was observed by his friends 
with deep concern in after time that his com- 
munications were not accompanied with that 
life and power which had previously been the 
case in so remarkable a manner. 

Read, dear Friends, the following regard- 
ing this eminent man, and ponder it well, in 
order that it may be as a way-mark to you in 
your journey Zionward, and that before at- 
tempting to minister you can in truth say 
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with the apostle, ‘Woe is unto me if I 


preach not the Gospel.” 
New York, Sixth mo. 10th, 1878. 


W. C. W. 





JOHN CROOK.* 


Our late valuable Friend John Griffith in- 
formed Robert Dudley that John Crook (one 
of the earliest and most distinguished Minis- 
ters among the people called Quakers) was 
remarkable on many accounts, especially 
during the violent persecution of that people 
in the reign of King Charles II, a large por- 
tion of which fell to this man. 

It was observed that his gift in the minis- 
try was such that he frequently in those times 
of great afflictione, whilst free from imprison- 
ment, continued his declarations in public 
meetings for upwards of three hours, during 
the whole of which such an increasing degree 
of authority attended as to convince man 
of his auditory that nothing short of a Divine 
commission could produce the baptizing effects 
attending his ministry, in consequence whereof 
many were joined to the Society and became 
ornaments of it. He outlived those days of 
dark intolerance some years, much beloved 
from the remembrance of his past services 
and suffering for the noble cause of Truth, 





*The account of John Crook was published in 
our paper several years ago, but we deem it so ex- 
ellent and instructive that we willingly assent to 
he request of our Friend W. C, W. to reprint it. 
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and frequently appeared in the meetings of 
his friends in very long testimonies of sound 
doctrine and pleasing expression, But some 
deeply exercised minds among bis friends ob- 
served with concern that energy of melting 
virtue which accompanied his gospel labors in 
former times to their great conrolation, was 
now little if at all felt to attend his ministry. 
Two of these weighty Elders, from a sense of 
duty, when they found their minds suitably 
qualified waited on him, and with all the 
tenderness and deference due his age, ex- 

rience and great worth, communicated their 
ears on this head, and intimated their wish 
that he would look at this matter, and seek 
to that gracious Being in whose service he 
had been so effectually engaged for many 

ears and with such remarkable success, for 

is blessed counsel on this subject, and ata 
suitable time favor them with the result of 
his deliberations on what they had laid before 
him. He received their communications with 
great meekness, and after some weeks waited 
on them in a broken, tender frame of mind, 
letting them know, with many tears, that 
their brotherly or rather fatherly conduct 
towards him was a kindness he should never 
forget, and that on deep thoughtfulness on 
the matter referred to him he found there was 
ample cause for it, and he looked on them as 
messengers of love from his great Master to 
warn him of his dangerous situation, and then 
related how he now found he had gradually 
and imperceptibly slid off in theee times of 
public tranquility from receiving his ministry 
through that pure and unmixed channel he 
had formerly received it. The spring of the 
ministry, said he, during the fiery trial of 
persecution flowed so copiously through him 
that he found littie labor to come at it, but 
in these latter days of the church’s tranquility 
he, from the love he felt to the cause, de- 
livered words as they occurred to him in the 
public assemblies, which he did not perceive 
(till their kind intimations to him) were only 
from his natural powers as a man, and not 
from the Divine gift of Gospel ministry as 
formerly, of which he was now fully con- 
vinced, and returned praises for his great de- 
liverance where first due, and gratitude to 
them as instruments thereto. 

After this he was quite silent as a minister 
for the space of three years, and about that 
time again broke forth in a few words just as 
at his first coming out in the ministry, and 
gradually increased in his gift to the comfort 
and edification of his friends, and was careful 
ever after not to exceed the measure of Di- 
vine opening that he was favored with in the 
exercise of his gift. 


Watcs carefully against self-indulgence. 


| MEMORIAL OF WOODBURY MONTHLY MEET- 

ING, CONCERNING OUR DECEASED FRIEND, 

WILLIAM HAINES. 

The subject of this memorial was born on 
the Eighth day of Third Month, 1810; he 
was the son of William and Ann Haines, of 
Upper Greenwich, New Jersey, who were 
consistent members of our Religious Society, 
and careful to train up their children in 
habits of industry, frugality and a reverence 
for the Divine Being; in the regular attend- 
ance of our religious meetings, and to en- 
courage them both by precept and example, 
faithfully to fulfill this and every other duty. 
And the effects of this careful training, 
through the assistance of Divine grace, were 
made appaient in the mature life of our be- 
loved friend. 

By records which he has left, we find that 
very early in life his mind was visited by 
the overshadowings of Divine Love, and as 
he was faithful to live in accordance with its 
manifestations, the vanity of the fleeting 
pleasures of the world was shown unto him, 
and that obedience to these heavenly visita- 
tions was the only ground of true peace. Yet 
for want cf watchfulness, and not being 
wholly obedient in little things, he was fre- 
quently brought into deep suffering, followed 
by true repentance, which again brought 
blessed visitations from on high; thus, 
through all these dispensations of joy and 
sorrow, was he favored to learn to lean upon 
that Divine Arm which can alore uphold 
and support through every trial; and was 
fitted to perform the many duties which in 
after life devolved upon him. 

About the 24th year of his age he felt 
himeelf called to the work of the ministry, in 
which he continued uutil the close of his life, 
frequently extending his labors beyond his 
own Quarterly Meeting, with the approbation 
and sympathy of his friends. In his com- 
munications his words, though ofttimes few, 
mostly savored of life, and*many of us can 
testify to having had our spiritual strength re- 
newed thereby. 

He was naturally a man of strong preju- 
dices, and to maintain the Christian charac- 
ter had much to overcome. He was of sim- 
ple and unpretending mannera, kind, courte- 
ous and hospitable; ever ready to assist the 
widow and the orphan when in need; and 
the friendless were sure always to find in him 


a friend. He lived in much simplicity, care- . 


ful not to waste that which he had, that he 
might have wherewith to hand to others less 
favored than himself. 

During the early part of the summer of 


1872 he was taken with a severe illness at 


tended with much bodily suffering, and as 
the summer wore on he apprehended his life 
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was drawing near to a close. To one of his 
children, watching by his bedside, he said: 
“It now affords me much consolation that I 
have attended to my religious duties, and I 
would encourage thee to be faithful. It will 
be of great comfort to thee in an hour like 
this.” At another time, after his family had 
been gathered around him, he said: “I feel 
sensible of many shortcomings, and though 
far from perfection in the line of duty, yet am 
comforted in the assurance that an honest 
endeavor to walk and act under the guidance 
of truth, as made known from time to time, 
has met with Divine favor, and an abundant 
reward, even in this life; and I have an abid- 
ing hope that the mercy of God, through 
Jesus Christ, will yet be vouchsafed, enabling 
me, a poor weak creature, to finish the work 
assigned me.” 

After this he was again favored to be par- 
tially restored to health, so as frequently to 
attend meetings and look after some business 
matters, but a useful and exemplary life was 
fast drawing to a close. He lingered on un- 
til the spring of 1876, rarely leaving his home, 
gradually growing weaker until his close. A 
few days before his death, on being inquired 
of “if he felt peace of mind,” he replied, “I 
feel no fear; Divine Grace hath done all for 
me, and I feel the power of the Lord to be 
over all other powers. ‘ Bless the Lord, oh 
my soul, and forget not all his benefits.’ ” 

Again, on being asked how he was, he 
said, “I am almost gone,” and a few hours 
jater, surrounded by his wife and children, 
peacefully passed to rest, on the evening of 
23d of Fourth month, 1876, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age. 

He was interred from Friends’ Meeting 
House, Upper Greenwich, amid a large con- 
course of friends and neighbors, who had 
gathered to take the last look at the remains 
of one whom they had respected and loved. 

Approved by Woodbury Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held at Upper Greenwich, 
Eleventh month 26th, 1877, and signed by 
direction thereof. 

Wa. Wave Griscom, 
Cler 


the innumerable blessings we enjoy; and we 
are ready to conclude that our lot is a hard 
one. If we would exercise more patience we 
would, no doubt, often see that we had taken 
a wrong view of our trials and besetments, 
and hence our ingratitude. 

By looking around us we might recognize 
greater sufferers than ourselves, who are bear- 
ing their burdens without complaint. There 
is, I think, no state of mind more favorable 
to happiness than that wherein we are con- 
scious of the blessings showered upon us, and 
in heart-felt gratitude to the Great Author of 
them all, we are enabled to look upon the 
trials which we have had to encounter ag in- 
separable from this probationary state. 

The blessed Jesus told his immediate fol- 
lowers that “In the world ye shall have 
tribulation, but in Me peace.” 

My experience teaches me that the latter 
part of this sentence is as true as the first, 
and that we may seek for this peace that the 
world cannot give nor take away, is my 
earnest desire. W. S. B. 

W.S. B. will perceive that we have taken 
the liberty of clothing his “thoughts’”’ in 
the above article in rather a different form 
from the original, taking care, however, to 
retain his meaning, and not to omit anything 
of value.—Eps. 






























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


William Cullen Bryant, whose death at 
the advanced age of 84 is announced, has 
been denominated the father of the present 
generation of American poets. He was born 
at Cummington, Hampshire county, Massa- 
chusetts, in the year 1794. His father, Peter 
Bryant, was a physician and a man of cul- 
ture, and bestowed every care upon the edu- 
cation of all his children. William was a 
boy of remarkable gifts; at the age of 10 
making fair translations from some of the 
Latin poets, and at 13 writing apolitical sat- 
ire, in verse, which astonished every critic, 

In his nineteenth year the surpassingly 
beautiful and noble Thanatopsis* was given 
to the world, and has ever since been highly 
appreciated as an exquisite specimen of sol- 


Hannau A, HERITAGE, 
Clerk for the Day. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BLESS THE LORD, ETO. 

“Bless the Lord, oh! my soul, and forget not all 
His benefits.” 

If our way be encompassed with clouds 
how apt we are to forget the benefits which 
we have received. From various causes we 
may have become discouraged and restless, 
‘an by dwelling upon our real or fancied ills 
the mind is unfitted for offering thanks for 





——o—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_...nn nn = 
*The scheme of Thanatopsis was devised while 
young Bryant was still a student at Williams, and 
that ‘‘local tradition represents him as actually 
composing the poetry while sitting on a rock ina 
lovely ravine known as Flora’s Glen, on the out- 
skirts of Williamstown. For nearly four years the 
work lay in its author’s portfolio, untouched, save 
for the purposes of occasional correction; then it 
was sent to the North American Review, with so mod- 
est a note of introduction that its authorship was 
left in considerable doubt. ; 
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emn blank verse. The closing stanza of this 
View of Death, written in the glow and fer- 
vor of generous youth, seems almost prophetic 
of the close of the poet’s own life, full of 
years and of honors: 
“So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall 
take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his duogeon; but, sustained and 
soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave > 
Like ene who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.’ 


He had in 1810 entered Williams College, 
where he distinguished himeelf for his attain- 
ments in Janguages and polite literature. In 
1812 he left college and proceeded to the 
a of law, being admitted to the bar in 
1815. 

But after ten years’ experience of the prac- 
tice of the legal profession, with a good de- 
gree of success, he determined to devote him- 
self to the more congenial pursuits of litera- 
ture. 

Struck with the beauty and exquisite finish of 
Bryant’s poetical productions, Washington Ir- 
ving collected the pieces scattered through the 
various periodicals, and published them in 
London in 1832; recommending them to the 
British public, which had so highly appreci- 
ated J. Fennimore Coaper’s graphic descrip- 
tions of American scenery and wild woodland 
characters, as indicating the same keen eye 
and just feeling for nature, the same indige- 
nous style of thinking and local peculiarity 
of imagery, condeneed into a narrower com- 
pass and sublimated into poetry. 

The book was favorably reviewed in Black- 
wood's Magazine, by Prof. Wilson, and since 
that time Bryant’s reputation as a poet has 
stood as high in England as in America. 

“The chief charm of Bryant's genius,” 
says Wilson, “‘ consists in a tender pensiveuess, 
a moral melancholy, breathing over all his 
contemplations, dreams and reveries, even 
such as in the main are glad, and giving 
assurance of a pure spirit, benevolent to all 
living creatures, and habitually pious in the 
felt omnipresence of the Creator. His poetry 
overflows with natural religion—with what 
Wordsworth calls the religion of th8 woods.” 

A writer in the North American Review in 
1844 — of Bryant’s poems as “ valaable 
not only for their intrinsic excellence, but for 
the vast influence their wide circulation is 
calculated to exercise on national feelings 
and manners. It is impossible to read them 
without being morally benefitted ; they purify 
as well as please, they develop or encourage 
all the elevated and oughtfel tendencies of 


the mind.” This is very just praise, and will 
hold good also in regard to all the later pro- 
ductions of the poet. m : 

Bryant’s editorial labors commenced with 
his connection with the New York Evening 
Post in 1826, and he retained his position as 
editor of that journal till his death. In this 
important work he probably did more to 
influence public sentiment and to promote 
practical ends than he could have accom- 
plished in any other position. 

He visited Europe five times—in 1834, 
1836, 1849, 1852 and 1857, and his observa- 
tions and experiences are preserved in the 
two works denominated “ Letters of a Trav- 
eler.” His prose writings have been charac- 
terized as singularly pure, straightforward 
English, and as containing no superfluous. 
word, no empty or showy phrase. 

Bryant’s translations of the iliad and Odys- 
sey of Homer, published in 1870 and 1872, 
are valuable and have been greatly admired 
by scholars and critics; and “The Popular 
History of the United States,” of which the 
first of four proposed volumes appeared in 
1876, the combined work of Bryant and Syd- 
ney Howard Gay, isa scholarly and beautiful 
work of much independent research. The 
venerable author says in reference to it: 

“We are not without hope that those who 
read what we have written will see in the 
past and its vicissitudes and all our shortcom- 
ings the promise of a prosperous and honor- 
able future, of concord at home and peace 
and respect abroad, and that the same cheer- 
ful piety which leads the good man to put his 
personal trust in a kind Providence, will 
prompt the good citizen to cherish an equal 
confidence in regard to the destiny reserved 
for our beloved country.” 

In his poem, ‘* The Ages,” delivered before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard Col- 
lege, in 1821, when Bryant was only 27 years 
old, he gave musical utterance to hisMrust in 
the wisdom and love of the Eternal Ruler of 
Nations : 

‘“‘A thousand cheerful omens give 
Hope of yet happier days, whose dawn is nigh. 
He who has tamed the elements shall not live 
The slave of his own passions; he whose eye 
Unwinds the eternal dances of tbe sky, 
And in the abyss of brightness dares to span 
The sun’s broad circle, rising yet more high, 
In God’s magnificent works His will sball scan, 


And love and peace shall make their paradise with 
man. 


And thou, my country, thou shalt never fall, 

Save with thy children—thy maternal care, 

Thy lavish love, thy blessings showered on all 
These are thy fetters—seas and stormy air 

Are the wide barrier of thy borders, where, 
Among thy gallant sons who guard thee well, 
Thou laughest at enemies: who shall then declare 
The date of thy deep founded strength, or tell 


ne a 
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flow happy in thy lap the sons of men shall 
dwell?” 
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The death of Bryant (Sixth month 12th) 
was occasioned by an accident, and it is 
looked upon by his fellow citizens as a real 
calamity, since the perfect health and equable 

* temperament of the poet geve ground for the 
hope that his valuable and beautiful life 
might be prolonged yet many years. He 
himself, in a receut letter, attributed the pre- 
servation of his health, strength and activity 
in his advanced age to his regular and pru- 
dent life, to great temperance in eating and 
drioking. and to his care to take regular aud 
energetic physical exercise every day. In 
order to secure sound sleep, he avoided all 

| literary occupations in the evening. Accord- 


ingly at 84 he was still the valuable man of 


affairs, and his death resulted from his per- 

formance of what he deemed a public duty 

t in actively participating in the dedication 

ceremonies of the Mazzini memorial in Cen- 
tral Park. 

Undue exp»sure and a severe fall, injuring 
the head, was followed by a week’s illness and 
by death. The venerated poet, historian and 
journalist goes to his eternal resting place 
followed by the almost universal love and 
esteem of his contemporaries. But his works 
remain with ua, and will live on in perennial 

youth long after the generation to whom they 

| 4 were given has passed away from earth, 

When the extreme illness of Bryant be- 

came known to H. W. Longfellow, that poet 
said of the departing seer and sage: “ He 
was my master in verse; ten years and more 
my senior, and throughout my whole life I 

have had the warmest reverential regard for 

him. His first little thin volume of poems, 
of thirty pages or so, containing his “ Thana. 
topsis”” and other youthful performances, lies 
on my study table to day.” 

Emerson, too, has given expression to his 

| * admiration of the true manliness of Bryant. 

: He loved to see him walk the street so erect 
in old age, and so well preserved was he, and 

so perfectly balanced, that he hoped to see 

him live yet much longer. He said of him: 

“*It is certain that he has written some of the 

very best poetry we have had in America, 

~ and was one of our most valued scholars.” 

That he instituted a better order of things 

in the conduct of an active daily paper, 
devoted to the discussion of the various poli- 


tical questions which divided ‘the people of 


; America fifty years ago is fully admitted, 
Personal asperities and coarse personal abuse, 
° leading often to personal hostilities, were the 





rule of the political presa at that time; but 


bate through the newspaper, aud thus ren- 


| the poet-editor gave dignity to political de- 
| dered a great service to his countrymen—a 
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service of far more value than his work as 
poet and historian. : 
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The Public Ledger very justly says: “ Bry- 


ant as a poet and scholar we have reason to 
admire and to be proud of as Americans for 
the fame it brought to American literature 
when our national character in that respect 
greatly needed such aid from such a man; 
but the memory of Bryant the journalist is 
that we most need to keep alive fur the ex- 
ample he set in courtesy and dignity, in 
manly fairness, in the courage with which 
he set forth junpopular but conscientious 
opinion, in the high standard of journalistic 
excellence he set up when newspaper style 
and morals were of a low order, and in the 
reinforcement he gave to all these by the 
purity, probity and gentleness of his private 
life.”” 


e 
—_—_--_-+—1008-- = 


THE SECRET OF THE LORD. 
Our experiences have value to us and em- 


pire over our faith at the points when they 
are most wholly our own, and take on an in- 
communicable quality of individuality. The 


most solemn personal experiences recorded in 
the Scriptures are of this high and secret 
quality. Moses on the mount and in his death, 
Jacob at Bethel and Peniel, Christ in the 
garden, and Paul caught up into heaven, 
will be readily recalled as the most sublime 
personal events, whose story is told in the 


Scriptures with a vast breadth of solemn sil- 


ence robed about them, as the seas enfuld 
the small islets in their bosom. Oaly the 
poets can retell these immortal stories of soli- 
tary interviews with God; and their struggle 
to retell them—as in Charles Wesley’s wrest- 
ling Jacob—only reveals more clearly still 
the veil of mystery that hangs over the place 
where man and God met and clasped hands. 

It remains as true of every personal re- 
ligious experience as it was of Bethel and 
Peniel, that there is an incommunicable 
secret of the Lord in these interviews, and 
that no telling and no record can unlock 
this secret. He who has gone into this coun- 
cil chamber of God comes out with a hush of 
reverence on his lips and a sense of be- 
wildered awe in his heart. Like Peter, he 
wists not what to say; like Paul, he cannot 
tell whether in or out of the body. But af- 
ter such an experience, faith is unshakable. 
That man will smile away all your intellec- 
tual doubts, look complacently and yet un- 
movedly on all your argument. Pelt him 
with evidence that he must be wrong, he will 
scarcely deign to reply. He has given his 
love, his life, his hope in that presence-cham- 
ber of the King; and he can live for ages in 
the new world that the King gave him in 
that hour of glory. When God wants a man 





ae 
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for a great task he enlists him with these in- 
communicable rites of initiation. And having 
& great personal task for every one of us, he 
invites ue to receive from himself the inspir- 
ing, soul-staying secret. . : . 

n some important senses, the part of our 
religious experience that is speechless is the 
sum total of our religion. 
it, and sends red blood to every thought or 
work ; it is the muscular frame of it, for in 
the last resort our strength comes out of this 
secret enlistment; it is the permanent in it, 
for deeper insight into that secret will be the 
business of the life to come. When we have 
learned its language and the ways of its s0- 
ciety, we shall see as we are seen, and know 
as we are known, face to face. 

Nor is this speechless quality a solitary 
wonder in our life. We are set our most seri- 
ous tasks in solitary confinement. There is 
no sociability in dying, nor any more in a 
shock of a bereavement. A dozen in a family 
mourn the loss of one other; and each 
mourner has a secret, incommunicable grief. 
And love is as reticent, as unspeakable as 
sorrow. The betrothed maiden can tell you 
nothing ; you will not ask her if you have a 
human heart. The babble of mothers covers 
a world of inexpreesible emotion : and strong 
men know affections that shame speech, and 
confound them with revelations of wordless 
joy. Speech is for society ; the inmost per- 
sonal life is solitary, and is wrapped about 
with a mantle of silence. If God find us at 
all—our real secret self—the discovery must 
be made in this region beyond the commerce 
of society. We shall seek him in vain in the 
busy haunts of men. He who taught most 
clearly the Father’s nearness, said: ‘‘ When 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet.” Even 
in the sanctuary there is no other way of ap- 
proach. The multitudes are about you: or- 
gane and choirs thunder in your ears; but 

od is no more in them than in “the wind,” 
“ the earthquake,” and “the fire” that passed 
by Elijah. “The still, small voice” speaks 
for your ear only, and is spoken only in the 
solitude of that closet which, even in the 
temple, you'must enter to find the Father. 
How equal are the ways of our God! Each 
of us has a private audience with the King. 
Each of us may hear the still, small voice. 
No crowds bar our way to the presence-cham- 
ber. Day or night—always—our closet is 
God’s guest-chamber.— Methodist. 





WE should no more lament that we have 
wn old than the husbandman, when the 
loom and fragrance of spring have passed 
away, should lament that summer or autumn 


has come. 


regarded, is but a branch of it. 
growing appreciation of this faet is an en- 


indie heen alt ance sentiment and effort have 


shou 





TRUE REFORM. 


The religion of Christ embodies all reforms 
within itself. The temperance work, rightly 
And the 


couraging omen for both. For years temper- 
een drifting 
in this direction, until the chief apostles of 
the cause now recognize the intimate relation 
between the two, and the impossibility of 


dissociating them. The consequence is that 


the temperance revival in many places is 
—_ a religious revival. This is as it. 

d be; and just in proportion as this re- 
form can be placed upon the religious basis, 
it will become more successful and enduring, 
and enlist the co-operative sympathy of good 
men of whatever name. The Gospel is de- 
signed to revolutionize and renovate charac- 
ter, and is exactly fitted to regenerate hu- 
manity everywhere, whether its fallen condi- 
tion be manifested in intemperance or any 
other vice. It is able to break all fetters, 
whether of avarice or the cup. Resolutions, 
pledgea, temperance societies, are legitimate 
in the main, and helpful, and are to be en- 
couraged, yet only as helps. The only safe 
and sure basis for personal reform is the Gos- 
pel of Christ. Divine grace is adequate to 
the salvation of the confirmed drunkard.. 
This alone goes to the heart of the difficulty, 
and saves where all else fails. And this. 
great fact, so long kept in the back-ground,. 
is now coming into prominence, and is bear- 
ing its legitimate truths.— The Congregatione 
alist, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Chicago, Jil., Sixth mo. 11th, 1878: 

Esteemed Editors :—I have had the privi+ 
lege of attending several interesting meetings. 
lately, a brief report of which may possibly 
be of interest to some of your readers.. First. 
of all I will mention our own litthe meeting: 
of last First-day, which, though small, was 
one of our still, deep meetings. Toward the- 
close our dear friend R. M. arose, and though: 
very feeble in body, seems strong in faith. 
She spoke particularly of the great intellec- 
tual activity and culture, and the scientific: 
progress of the age, but desired fervently that. 
we might keep firm hold of the rock upon: 
which the church is built, immediate Divine 
Revelation, the Christ within, the still small 
voice which nothing can remove, though all 
outward dependence may be swept away. 
Her prospect is to spend the coming year in 
the East. We shall miss her greatly, though 
we shall feel her with us in spirit. For the 
information of Friends who may be stopping 
over a First-day in this city 1 would state 
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that our meeting place is now on Dearborn | be able to share some of 


street, near Lake street, No. 50, in the Athe- 
neum building, nearly opposite the Tremont 
House. Hour, 10.30. Strangers always wel- 
come. 


A few evenings eince we attended a lecture 
by H. W. Thomas, a young Methodist minis- 
ter of this city, of advanced views. His 
He makes a clear dis- 


subject was Doubt. 
tinction between doubt and unbelief, between 
skepticism and infidelity. When a matter is 


under investigation one may suspend judg- 
He thinks of the two conditions—a 


ment. 
disposition to accept everything, or reject 


everything—the first is preferable, as thereby 


one may receive some truth. 


He saysthe perfect church has not yet arisen. 
When it does arise it will be found to be like 
the temple in Jerusalem, whose builders came 
from various places, and the choicest material 


from all sources contributed to its upbuild- 
ing and furnishing. 


I attended one session of the Unitarian 
Conference recently held here, at which were 
representatives from various parts of the 


country. 


Brooke Hereford, an English clergyman 
who is now living here, read a very interest- 
ing letter from James Martineau, written in 


response to an invitation to be present at the 
I wish I could repeat some of 


Conference. 


its beautiful language. He said in substance, 


however, that he was not only unable to 
travel, but felt unable to bear the stress of 


company even in his own home, and was 
obliged to confine himself quite closely to his 


study, in order to be able to do the work that 


still devolved upon him. A gentleman re- 
lated a little circumstance in regard to Har- 
riet Martineau, when in this country. She 


was conversing with a gentleman who sat 


next her at table, who expressed ignorance 
of James Martineau. “Not know James 
Martineau,” she exclaimed, “ why, he is the 
greatest man in England.” This, of course, 
was before their alienation. 


A portion of this session of the Conference 
was occupied by the women. A paper was 
read from Celia R. Wooley, on the “ Practi- 
cal Duties of Liberal Women,” which I was 
unable to hear sufficiently well to gather 
much from. Another paper was read by 
Wa. C. Gannett, a minister from St. Paul, 
Minn., entitled ‘‘ Destructive and Construc- 
tive Liberalism,” maintaining that we should 
never tear down where we were unable to 
build up, and that our views and doctrines 
were of less account than our spirit and 
temper. 

It was a most excellent article, and I often 
crave a short-hand education, that I might 
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_ these good things 
with my friends. . 

I was interested in the Women’s Meeting, 
though there seemed to be a diversity of 
sentiment in regard to methods of work. 
Some thought it would be better for women 
to work alone, that they might become more 
self-reliant and be able to come te a judg- 
ment for themselves, without depending upon 
the men. Others, and among them was the 
wife of Brooke Hereford, thought there 
should be no separation, that men and wo- 
men should work together, the one supple- 
mepting or complementing the other, I felt 
like adding my testimony to the greater 
efficiency of joint committees in the Society 
of Friends. I hope Friends will continue to 
preserve the dignity and self-control gener- 
ally observed, hitherto, in our business as- 
semblies, so far as it can be done without a 
strain, or a tendency to crush any proper 
lively expression. 1 believe too great soon 
tends, in a little while, towards license, as 
have observed in some bodies. 

Yesterday I listened to an address from 
George Mueller, of England, founder of the 
Orphan Homes at Bristol, and author of . 
“ Life of Trust.” He is a Prussian by birth, 
is tall and erect, wears a coat cut high in the 
neck, straight plain collar, looking, as he 
stood there, like some of our plain old 
Friends, evidently an earnest, devout man. 
His wife, a strong, faithful companion, sat by 
him, on the platform, surrounded by clergy- 
men from various denominations. I think 
they must have felt their faith strengthened, 
and have received some useful hints in regard 
to church debts particularly, Mueller said 
in all his experience he had never contracted 
a debt, never made a purchase without cash 
in hand to pay with. 

Most of us, perhaps, are familiar with his 
work. To those who are not I would recom- 
mend his book, “ Life of Trust,” giving an 
account of the establishment of five large 
orphan homes and their continued support, 
by prayer. Never having asked an indi- 
vidual for a cent, or issued a circular, or 
made known a want. The money for the 
buildings came in answer, as he firmly be- 
lieves, to prayer, when it was needed, and the 
money for provisions, or the provisions them- 
selves, in the same way, and though they had 
often been without anything in the house to 
eat, it always came in time; they had never 
gone hungry, though their faith had often 
been tried. Thousands of orphans have been 
educated and cared for in these homes, and 
wherever he went over the world he met 
them, and he believed they had gone out 
with good Christian principles. No child 
was too young to be received. Three condi- 
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tions only being necessary. First, they must 
be wholly orphaned; second, of legitimate 
birth ; third, only the destitute. In conclu- 
sion, he observed that the chief object of his 
undertaking was to prove to the world, in this 
nineteenth century, that there is a living God, 
to whom His children can appeal with a 
surety of a hearing and a respouse. He did 
not want his hearers to go and found asylums, 
or attempt just what he had done, but to 
apply this faith in their daily lives, in their 
families, and in their business and in all their 
concerns. Mueller bimself disclaims any 
ar gift of faith than any one may have, 

ut thinks it is increased by use. 1 know 
there are mapy who reject this belief, but for 
myself, in face of all the rich fruition of his 
life and labors, I dare not presume to pass 
flippant judgment; I would rather believe it 
still true, as Jesus said, that it will be unto 
us according to our faith. Surely his faith 
seems justified. H. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 22, 1878. 
See 


WE are desired by the Secretary of the 
New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children to amend our statement 
in an editorial article of Sixth month 8th, in 
regard to the recent gift of a summer home at 
Oceanport, N. J., to be shared by the benefi- 
ciaries of two institutions, The American Fe- 
male Guardian Society and Home for the 
Friendless, and the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. We did not state 
that the last-mentioned association was in- 
cluded in the benefits of this generous gift, 
and gladly make the correction. 








PAUPERISM.—The movement lately made 
in our city toward an investigation into the 
subject of pauperism resulted in a call for a 
meeting of citizens on the evening of Sixth 
month 13th. Of the proceedings of that 
meeting the daily papers have given full par- 
ticulars. A plano of a society to be calied 
“The Philadelphia Society for O-ganizing 
Charitable Relief and Repressing Mendi- 
cancy,” was adopted, its objects and mode of 
operation being fully set fourth in a pamphlet 
of eleven pages, which was freely distributed 
through the hall, enabling the audience to 
follow the reader understandingly throughout 
the different sections. The audience, as far 


as could be judged, was composed of persons 
who came not from curiosity to see what was 
going on, but from a heartfelt interest in the 
subject. 

The evils and vices resulting from destitu- 
tion have of late been forcing themselves 
more and more upon public attention, espe- 
cially in large cities; and in view of their 
alarming increase and probable consequences 
in the futire, a feeling of self protection has 
been aroused, which, no doubt, has had much 
to do in prompting the movement alluded to, 
both here and in other cities, But it may 
also be regarded as a hopeful indication that 
the public mind is awakened to the fact that 
that is not the highest kind of benevolence 
which contents itself with merely relieving 
present distress, but that which involves far 
greater self eacrifice—the searching into and 
removing as far as practicable the causes 
which lead to it. 

Difficulties and discouragements will, no 
doubt, be met with in the attempt to carry 
out so comprehensive a plan, but we trust a 
beginning has been made, and that all who have 
felt—and who has not—that their own home 
comforts are marred by a sense of the destitu- 
tion they daily witness, will go heart-and hand 
into the work. Instead of the fitful charity 
which hands money to tke apparent sufferer 
and afterwards reproaches itself for want of 
prudence, or in a more cautious mood declines 
to give, and then reprcaches itself for want of 
feeling, we may al], should this wise and truly 
humane plan be carried into effect, work in 
some prescribed and limited department of 
it, conscious that we are doing our little part 
to bring about even the le:sening of a great 
evil. The bringing together for such an ob- 
ject the best and wiseat minds without regard 
to sect or party cannot but result in good, vot 
only to those whom it is proposed to benefit, 
but to themselves. 


We append 
“ArticLe VI—THe Warp Associations, 

“1. A Local Association acting through a 
Board of twelve Directors, to be chosea at 
every annual meeting, sha!l be formed in 
each of the Wards in the City; it shall estab. 
lish an office for inquiry and relief, and shall 
employ a paid Superintendent. The bound- 
aries of each Aesuciation shall be the same as 
those of the Ward in which it is situated. 
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“2. The Ward Associations shall be com- 
es of all the visitors of their respective 
Wards, all who shall contribute not less than 
one dollar in the current fiscal year to their 
funds; also, one Representative, duly ap- 
pointed, of each congregation in the Ward, 
and one Representative each from such chari- 
table and other societies as may be approved 
by the Central Board. 

“3. The Ward Directors shall be subordi- 
nate to the Central Board, and their Superin- 
tendents shall be subject to its inspection and 
advice. The investigation and relief by each 
Ward Association must be strictly confined 
within its own limits, 

“4, In each Ward Association a volunteer 
corps of women shall be formed, sub-divided 
into Visiting Committees, so that each visitor 
shall have a small number of families under 
her care. These volunteer corps shall act 
under the rules of their Ward Board of 
Directors. 

“5. The Ward Directors shall raise the 
funds needed for their work, but in time of 
emergency the Central Board may aid them 
from the Society’s Treasury. 

“6. The Ward Directors shall adopt By- 


laws for their government, subject to review 


by the Central Board, and in conformity to 
law and to the foregoing articles.” 





InpustRIAL Epucation.—We have fre- 
quently expressed our sympathy with all 
well-considered movements for the promotion 
of the cause of industrial education, and we 
deem it one of the most hopeful of the signs 
of the times that many nations are now insti- 
tuting plans and maturing existing arrange- 
ments by which the skill and talent of the 
people may be all directed into usefulness. 

Industrial schools exist and are quite nu- 
merous in the German Empire and Austria, 
as well as in Denmark, Sweden, Holland and 
Belgium; and in these it is designed 80 to 
combine practical training with theory, as 
to develop any mechanical genius or inven- 
tive powers that may exist. 

Holland has important technical acade- 
mies, in which a small fee is charged, and 
girls as well as boys have the benefit of sys- 
tematic instruction, such as will be likely to 
promote their proficiency in any branch of 
industry to which they may devote them- 
selves, 

France has done leas in this direction than 
most other nations of Europe, but we find 


that the city of Paris has one-institution of 
the kind,—the apprentice school of the 
Boulevard de la Villette, which is believed 
to present the most perfect type of an indus- 
trial academy. Professor Stuart, of Cam- 
bridge University, after giving it his careful 
scrutiny, has recommended the establishment 
of a fac simile of the institution for Eng- 
land; and we learn that it is now about to 
be organized. 


The Paris school has, for its single object, 
the training of lads, with an intent to pro- 
duce intelligent and skillful workmen, and 
the specific callings for which its pupils are 
trained are those of workers in iron and 
workers in wood. Before admission, the 
boys, who must be between the ages of thir- 
teen and sixteen, pass an examination in 
orthography, arithmetic and the metric sys- 
tem. ‘Tuition is free, and deserving students 
receive, once in a fortnight, a certain com- 
pensation for their labor, varying from forty 
cents toa dollar. The period of tuition and 
training is three years; and during the first 
year a day's labor incluies six hours in the 
workshop and five of class study and instruc- 
tion, while for the last year the day is 
divided between eight hours’ practice with 
tools and three hours of study. 


That the pupil may determine which 
branch of industry best suits his capabilities, 
during the first year, he passes alternate 
months in each of the specialties taught, and 
the directors observe his aptitude. At the 
beginning of the second year the apprentice, 
with the advice and consent’ of his parents 
and teachers, decides upon a given trade, 
and to this he henceforth exclusively devotes 
himself. 

The progress of this institution is remarka- 
ble, and the quality of the education con- 
ferred is stated, by Prof. Stuart, to be excel- 
lent. The young workman goes forth from 
the school a producer and a citizen—a man 
of superior intellectual culture as well as, in 
the most exacting sense, a skilled workman. 
He will not be likely to suffer any evil results 
from brain forcing during the educational 
period, neither will he be the uninstructed 
stupid workman, the blinded tool of the 
demagogue, liable to be led into acts of vio- 
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From the American Naturalist. 
THE PRAIRIE DOG, OWL AND RATTLESNAKE, 
BY 8. W. WILLISTON. 


lence, destroying the means by which his 
labor is made available, a danger and a ter- 
ror to his country. 

We may venture to suggest that the officials 
deputed by our government to represent our 
country at the present exposition in Paris, 
might make a theughtful study of this sub- 
ject during their residence in that city, and 
their observations, duly reported to our own 
authorities, may be a means of instituting 
similar industrial academies in America. 

Doubtless there are great practical difficul- 
ties in instituting great educational reforms, 
especially in a land of popular suffrage, and 
in a country which, like ours, has the indus- 
trial class contioually reinforced by a tide of 
foreign immigration. We have need of wise 
statesmen and upright legislators, to institute 
and to promote such measures for the regula- 
tion of business and for the culture and eleva- 
tion of the people as the necessities of our 
day demand. 

Justice, temperance and definite industry 
result from the’ wise training of youth, and 
no mere forcing of the brain without the 
development of practical and useful work- 
ing qualities, should be considered education. 
Not “ What does he know ?” but “ What can 
he do?” does the State ask of the young 
citizen who is ready to enter the arena of life. 

We would here quote the words of T. 
Clifford Allbutt, M.D., in the “ Brain,” 
relative to the true idea of education, as the 
most enlightened minds of our time have 
conceived it. 

“The true purpose of education is, first of 
all, to teach discipline—the discipline of the 
body, and the higher discipline of the mind 
and heart; to encourage the budding facul- 
ties to break freely in natural varieties; to 
quicken the eye and hand, and to touch the 
lips with fire; to promote the gathering of 
the fountains of vigorous life by fresh air, 
simple nutritious, diet and physical exercise, 
and finally te watch for the growth, silent it 
may be for years, of the higher qualities of 
character, or even of genius, not forcing 
them into heated aud froward activity, but 
rather restrainjng the temptation to early 
production, and waiting for the mellowness of 
time ; remembering that the human mind is 


not an artificial structure, but a natural 
growth,” 


Concluded from page 269. 


I have seen it stated that the prairie dog 
finds an enemy in the skunk. I can hardly 
credit it. The skunks of the plains frequent. 
the low marshy lands near streams and ponds,. 
raising their young near the water’s edge, and 
not usually approaching the vicinity of the 
prairie dog villages—their food consistin 
mostly of insects, snails, crayfish, etc. Prof.. 
Snow observed them feeding largely upon 
Amblychila cylindriformis. 

It isa prevalent belief in the West, and 
has so been published, that these animals dig 
wells for their water! I have never yet 
learned of an authenticated instance, and in 
many cases the idea is absurd. Their villages. 
are often in high localities, several feet above 
water, and much of the distance through 
loose impervious sand or rock strata. It is 
true that in captivity they readily and fre- 
quently drink, but this is also the case with 
the little striped squirrel (Spermophilus), and 
that the latter also dig wells is too great a tax 
upon credulity. They do not obtain water 
from the surface, even when within convenient 
distance. 

The prairie dog and burrowing owl (Sper- 
otyto var. hypogea) will, not infrequently, oc- 
cupy the same hole, but the latter, like the 
other parasites, is there on sufferance, to 
whose presence the dog pays but little heed, 
though probably one of the causes of the 
abandonment of the villages. Not long since 
I was greatly amused while passing a mound 
upon which an owl was quietly engaged in 
contemplation, at the attempts of a squirrel 
to pass by into his hole. If any of my read- 
ers have ever observed a puppy attempting 
to purloin the treasures of a sitting hen, they 
will have a very good idea of the action and 
appearance of both owl and dog—the owl 
very indignant and the dog very sheepish. 
After numerous ignominious retreats, how- 
ever, he finally ran the gauntlet successfully, 
but not without several most vicious peckings- 

There are but few birds that present a more 
ridiculous appearance than these owls. Most 
of the time during the day they spend stand- 
ing quietly at the entrance of their dwellings, 
engaged, apparently, in the deepest coptem- 
plation. At the appearance of an intruder 
they begin the most comical bowings and 
courtesies, all the while staring with their 
solemn eyes till, with a cry not unlike a 
watchman’s rattle, nor less melodious, they 
fly to a neighboring mound and resume their 
pensive meditation. At nightfall they fly 
about in search of food, and through many 
months have I listened to their monotonuus 
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y | reptiles do not generally show much fear, or 
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tones blending with the similar notes of the 
raincrow and the startling cry of the cayote, 
upon the stillness of the western plains. By 
far the most frequently, the owl is found in 
the deserted villages of the prairie dogs, in 
communities by themselves. The young or 
half-grown I have only noticed in the latter 
part of July and August. 

The relations of the rattlesnake with both 
squirrel and owl, although not at all friendly, 
is scarcely so inimical as one might suppose. 
Of the species most peculiar to the prairie 
dog regious ( Crotalus confluentus) I have de- 
stroyed many hundreds, and although in 
numerous instances the stomach would show 

» the young of the prairie dog, yet I was never 
itive in finding the young owl. In one 
instance I found the adult dog poisoned by 

the rattlesnake, and twice have caught the 
half-grown as they were driven out by the 


venomed blow. In these instances the cry of 


ain and fear was almost incessant and pecu- 
iar; the little victims succumbed in three or 
four minutes to the fatal poison. For a long 
time I believed that the occupancy of a bur- 


row by a snake would prevent the ingress of 


the dog, but I am now satisfied that such is 
not the case. The rattlesnake is never wan- 
ton, it simply defends itself from danger or 


annoyance, or procures its food by means of 


its terrible fangs. Small animals or other 


at least soon recover composure when thrown 
togetber with them ; least of all will they bite 
other snakes. It is not very uncommon to 
meet, on warm days in spring or autumn, rat- 
tlesnakes and racers (Bascanion flaviventris) 
sunning themselves entwined together near 
the eatrance of some favorable hole. The 
— dog will pass by them and enter its 

urrow. Both of these snakes choose any 
convenient shelter for the time being, neither 
molested nor particularly avoided by the 
prairie dog and owl. When fortune favors 
them they readily devour the young squirrel, 
and more than one at a meal; but their 
more usual food is the ground-nesting birds, 
rats, mice, ground squirrels, etc. In one 
moderate-sized rattlesnake, whose stomach I 
examined, were found a freshly killed ground 


digested lark finch ( Chondestes grammaca). 

The rattlesnake is slow and sluggish in his 
movements, and prefers shelter in damp or 
cold weather. When intent upon prey, he is 
less readily induced to rattle, but at other 
times his stroke is usually preceded by a 
warning. When mating during May they 
are more vicious than at other times; The 
danger from the rattlesnake’s bite has been 
popularly over-estimated. I have observed 
& great many cases among the larger ani- 
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mals; fatal results have been the marked ex- 
ception. Among horses and cattle not one 
case directly fatal has come within my notice. 

In man, in eleven cases there were three 
deaths, two of which were most probably 
through ignorance or improper attention. 

The rattlesnake is not dependent: upon 
vision alone in detecting danger; his warn- 
ing rattle may often be heard while yet he is 
entirely concealed, having been apprised of 
intrusion either by the sense of hearing or by: 
mere tractile vibration. 

In addition to the owl and the snake, there- 
are still other dwellers in the burrows of the- 
prairie dog, but they are very useful little: 
scavengers, though only beetles. Six or 
seven species of Eleodes and Asida are always: 
found near the burrows, and one or two are 
almost peculiar to them. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 


Some time ago, Aaron M. Powell issued a 
neat little volume of about 125 psges bearin 
the above title. It is mainly made up of ad- 
dresses on State regulation of vice and kin- 
dred subjects, and contains a report of the 
proceedings of the International Congress 
held in Ninth month, 1877, at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The author in his introduction says: “State: 
regulated vice has long existed in Europe. 
Within the past decade noteworthy effurts: 
have been made to secure its introduction in 
America.” 

In the concluding paragraph A. M. P- 
adds: “It is hoped that as now présented to- 
the public, these papers may be useful as a 
warning voice to prevent the introduction of 
State sanctioned vice in our own country, andi 
as an appeal to the philanthropic and to all 
good citizens here to extend hearty sympathy 
and co-operation to those who are laboring 
for its abolition abroad.” 

The first article, entitled “State Regula- 
tion of Vice,” was read before a New York 
Committee in Fourth month, 1877. It gives. 
a sorrowful picture of the cruelty and injus- 
tice towards unprotected women that grow 
out of government legislation in France and 
elsewhere. 

Of the arbitrary and irresponsible power 
conferred upon those who are charged with 
the execution of the “Contagious Diseases 
Acts” of Great Britain, it declares: There 
is abundant and painful evidence that these 
“Acts” areabused. ‘“ Working girls and un- 
attended respectable women, married women 
of unquestioned respectability, under a great. 
variety of circumstances, have been repeatedly 
subjected to great annoyance, inconvenience 
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and to positive danger and outrage by official 
representatives of the ‘Acts,’ and sometimes 
‘by others who, for evil purposes, have per- 
sonated those officials.” 

Dr, Elizabeth Blackwell, for several years 
past a resident of London, is quoted as de- 
claring: “The public agitation of this ques- 
tion is one of the great events of the age.” 
She says further, “Any legislation which at- 
tempts to regulate evil without at the same 
time checking that evil, either direetly or in- 
directly, educates the community in evil. . . 
All legislation applied to one sex only in re- 
Jation to an evil in which both sexes are con- 
cerned, is radically unjust, avd uojust legisla- 
tion is the profoundest immorality, the great- 
est crime a government can commit against 
its people.” 

The report of the proceedings of the Inter 
national Congress held in G-neva, Switzer 
land, in'Ninth month, 1877, is full of strong 
and earnest words, uttered iu behalf of purity 
and uprightness, and equal legislation for all. 
Of the 510 delegates in attendance many were 
persons in the mos’ exalted ranks of society, 
eminent as phy-icians, journalists, legislators, 
<lergymen and men of science, and represent- 
ing fittsen nationalities. 

This little volume commends itself to the 
careful study of all earnest men and women 
who feel a concern for the purity of public 
morals and the preservation of womanhood 
from the outrage and injxstice that must in- 
-evitably accompany any legislation on vice 
that subj-cts her to the surveillance of law, 
while it not only absolves her equally guilty 
accomplice from legal penalty, but gives him 
‘the right t6 sit in judgment on her offence, 

Althongh the most loathsome and revolt- 
‘ing subject that now claims the attention of 
the civilized world, and one that from its 
magnitude must be met, the “Social Evil” 
question is handled with a delicacy and pru- 
dence that deserves commendation. It is the 
effort of pure and noble minds to present the 
fearful consequences of legalizing vice in such 
earnest aod forcible words as will awaken 
the healthy moral sentiment of our nation to 
the danger that threatens its homes and fire- 
sides if we permit its advocates to incorpor- 
ate their unrighteous schemes into our statute 

o ks. L. J. R. 
Sixth mo. 15th, 1878. 
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Tue trade in India rabber is so rapidly in- 
ereasing, owing to the numerous and varied 
uses to which that elastic gum is applied, that 
it will be of interest to note how the demand 
is met. Brazil is the great field for the pro- 
duction of caoutchouc, and that, the reader 
may be aware, is simply the sap of a tree, 
which exudes on an incision being made, and 


which is conducted to moulds, where it takes 
any desired form. The natives of the Bra- 
zilian forests, not being satisfied with the slow 
process, have cut down whole woods, consist- 
ing of trees one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet bigh, in order to insure a larger 
and more immediate yield. The British 
government, foreseeing that a time must 
come when the supply would fail, determined 
to introduce the culture of the India rubber 
tree into Ceylon and Singapore. But a diffi- 
culty arose, the seeds were found to dry up 
so rapidly that out of ninety thousand sent 
from Brazil only two thousand five hundred 
arrived in a good state. On the other hand 
when once sown they grow with amazing ra- 
pidity. Those above mentioned were all 
sown immediately, on asmall space of ground, 
and in only a few days some of the seedlings 
had attained the height of eighteen inches, 
and in two months several of them furnished 
a emall quantity of the gam of excellent 
quality. The young trees will be gradually 
transplanted to favorable sites, and no doubt 
seems to exist that the Castilloa Elastica will 
be acclimatized in the places selected. The 
fruit resembles a pear, is green, and contains 
numerous teeds of the size and shape of a 
coffee berry, and so rapid ia their vitality that 


they frequently germinate in the pulp which 


surrounds them. 





THE POTATO BUG IN GERMANY. 


The Colorado beetle is still an object of 
apprehension in Germany. A commitiee has 
been for some time sitting at the Ministry of 


Agriculture in Berlin to discuss the measures . 


to be taken to prevent the insect from devas- 
tating the potato fields. The cost of pro- 
viding for closely watching all the potato 
grounds in the Empire during the whole 
summer would, it was found, be very great, 
amounting to several million marks; and, 
therefore, it has been determined to confine 
official supervision to the districts in which 
the beetle appeared last year, the police au- 
thorities being charged with the task of see- 
ing the work properly carried out. Placards 
are also to be posted up throughout the Em- 
pire, and advertisements are to be inserted in 
the local and agricultural jouroals, reminding 
the proprietors of potato fields and patches of 
the order which makes it incumbent upon 
them to at once report the appearance of the 
beetle on their ground. If the area infected 
proves not to be very large, all plants and 
foliage on it are to be burned, the ground 
covered with benzine, and this latter set on 
fire. The cost of carrying out this measure 
will amouat to from 10,000 to 12000 marks 
per hectare. Where, therefore, the plague is 
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found to be too widely spread to allow the 
adoption of this expensive method of treatment, 
the beetles, larve and eggs are to be carefully 
gathered, and the plants sprinkled thickly 
with arsenic. The patches of ground which 
were visited by the beetle last year are to be 
again planted with potatoes, in order that, 
should any of the insects have wintered in 
the places where they first appeared, they 
may not be forced to travel further afield in 
search of food and nourishment, but may, on 
the contrary, be captured on the spot as they 
emerge from the ground to feed.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 





DEVELOPMENT SCHOOLS. 


The Boston Committee on Public Instruc- 
tion has just given a hearing on the petition 
of Edward Everett Hale, S. P. Ruggles, C. 
A. Bartol, Thomas C. Amory and others, who 
ask that the city take the initiative in estab- 
lishing development schools by giving the 
use of the old Franklin school house and 
making a grant of $15,000 or $20,000. 
Edward Everett Hale said that if what the 
petitioners asked should be granted it would 
enable them to establish a school which would 
receive 200 boys at the time they leave the 
grammar school, who could in two years be 
taught any trade for which they might be 
suited, the first few weeks being used in de- 
termining what business the boys are best 
fitted for. The petitioners ask to have this 
done as a part of the educational system of 
the city, and believe that in five years they 
will see the best boys in the grammar schools 
clamoring for admission to this institution. 
In reply to inquiries from the members of the 
committee, Mr. Hale said he thought it was 


the duty of the city to educate boys for tak-, 


ing positions at the head of shops as well as 
at the foot. Reference being made to the 
fact that many of the manufactories of Mas- 
sachusetts and New England are conducted 
by foreiga superintendents, Mr. Cue of the 
committee stated that the company with 
which he is connected employs forty overseers 
and superintendents, of whom only five are 
Americans. Wendell Phillips said that he 
did not think the present system left such 
people in as good condition for the future as 
it leaves the candidate for literary honors. 
In this respect ke considered the present sys- 
tem not so good as that of 50 or 100 years 
ago, when boys and girls went to school six 
months and out to work the other six months. 
He thought nine out of ten people would nat- 
urally rather work than steal, but the,present 
system of education was a great hindranog to 
@ person who was obliged to earn his own 
living.—New York Tribune. ¢ 





THE LATE GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

The National Temperance Advocate quotes 
these passages from correspondence of the- 
New York Evening Post, concerning the 
temperance artist Cruikshank : 

“‘He talked about pictures, the public 
galleries, and art generally, and soon got 
upon the subject of temperance. He said 
he became a teetotaler just twenty-six 
years before, at which time he was in receipt 
of from £400 to £500 a year. When he 
gave up the use of liquor he determined to be 
thorough in its disuse, even in that of wine. 
I said: ‘Mr. Cruikshank, I suppose you 
drink ale, for what can an Englishman do. 
without his bottle uf ale?’ ‘ No,’ said he, ‘I 
never,touch it; ale, porter and cider I have 
alike discarded. But’ he continued, ‘I was. 
a great sufferer by the step I had taken. The 
large circle of my early friends whom I had 
been in the habit of meeting all left me be- 
cause [ would not join them in their convi- 
vialities. They are now in their graves, every 
one of them—ruined and brought to an early 
death by intemperance. To show you how 
the course of life I adopted injured me in my 
profession, a gentleman who had engaged me 
to illustrate a book for him now dissuaded 
me from going on with the work, for the al- 
leged reason that my discontinuation of the 
use of liquor had destroyed my artistic talent. 
But the loss of business did not for a moment 
change the course I had adopted. I con- 
tinued to adhere to a reformatory life, even 
to the disuse of tobacco. Spirituous liquors. 
are entirely unnecessary for map.’” 

Cruikshank related several instances of 
sound health and long life among persons. 
who had never used spirits, and said: 

“My friend, Captain McClure, the distin- 
guished Arctic navigator, told me that the 
only healthy man in his polar expedition was 
a seaman who never drank spirituous liquors,. 
either in the tropical or in the polar regions.” 

The correspondent adds: 

“ Having said so much about temperance, 
I must relate another incident worthy of 
mention. As we were descending the stairs, 
Mr. Cruikshank stopped at a back window 
which opened into the yard, and called my 
attention to a peculiar fastening to the win- 
dow which he had contrived to keep out bur- 
glars. He said that one night, after he had 
had an evening party, he was aroused by a loud 
noise. Upon getting up and looking around 
he espied a burglar who had entered by the 
window I have mentioned, and whom he at 
once seized. When he had secured the fel- 
low so that he could not escape he despatched 
a servant for the police. hile the servant 
was absent he said to the burglar: ‘ Yousaw 
that we had a party here, and supposing we 
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were all stupid and asleep from the effects of 
wine, you thought it would be a favorable 
opportunity to plunder us; but we are teeto- 
talers and don’t drink wine.’ The man 
acknowledged the truth of Mr, Cruikshank’s 
remarks, and the artist talked to him on the 
evils of drunkenness until the police arrived 
and took him away.” 
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From the Christian Register. 
WHAT IS LIFE? 


BY CHARLES A. HUMPHREYS. 


‘When the toils of day are ended, 
And we pause from all its strife, 
‘Looking o’er the way we've wended, 

Comes the questioa—What is life? 



































and the answer comes as surely, 
To the simple. trusting soul, 

Life is time for living purely, 
Writing truth upon its scroll ; 























a ‘Time fer strong and earnest labor, 
Time for kindly word and deed, 

Time for love to every neighbor, 

Time to give to every need,— 

















‘Bread to hungry mouths and famished, 
Water clear to thirsting lips, 

And to him whose hopes are vanished, 
Who the dregs of sorrow sips,— 











Pity’s tears, heart-hunger filling, 
Sympathy’s sweet cup of balm, 
Cheering faith, and service willing, 

Stretching out the helpful palm. 

















Life is losing self in duty, 
Loving best its lowliness ; 
Life is finding self in beauty, 

Following most its holiness. 




















Life is growing each day stronger 
For its conflicts stern and rude ; 

Life is finding each day longer 
For its larger stores of good. 























Life is not the greedy grasping . 
Of the pleasures of a day, 

But the firm and thankful clasping 
Of the joys that ever stay. 























Life in youth is aspiration 

After high and noble aims; 
Manhood’s life is consecration 

To the work that honor claims. 























Life for age is recollection, 
Brightening still with hopes above ; 
Life for all is clear reflection 
Of the Father’s grace and love. 


























Let us then fill out life’s story 
With our noblest faith and strength, 
Work for God, and not for glory, 
Make this earth a heaven at length. 
Framingham, May 4, 1878. 
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From the Methodist. 
THE EVERLASTING PITY. 


As lies in the blue behind the thunder-cloud, 
As lurk the snewdrops ’neath the drifted snow, 





























oth cages, though strongly constructed of 
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As the bright buds till April calls aloud 

Hide deep within the black and leafless bough 
So, despite care and sorrow, loss and fret, 

God’s loving pity guards his children’s fates ; 
Oh, in our darkness let us trust Him yet, 

Whose Comforter each patient soul awaits. 


Believe the rankling wound in love is sent, 
Believe the grief in chastening mercy comes, 
And so the bitter “ why” to faith will melt, 
And sorrow smile among the darlings’ tombs. 
Watching the violets gem the grassy lane 
That late in desulate winter chill we trod, 
Let the sweet flowers preach to the lonely pain, 
The everlasting pity of our God. 





A FEARFUL 8WING. 
The “shaftsmen” at our collieries are se- 


lected for their physical strength and pluck, 
in addition to the skill and practical knowl- 
edge required for their particular work. The 
incident we are about to relate will show how 
severely the former of these qualifications may 
at times be tested. 


The work of these men is confined to the 


shaft of the pit, and consists mainly in re- 
pairing the “tubbing” or lining of the shaft, 
stopping leaks or removing any obstructions 
interfering with the free passage of the cages 
up and down the pit. The coal pit at N—— 
has a double shaft, divided by a “ brattic- 
_| ing,” or wooden partition. These divisions 
we call Aand B. Two cages (the vehicles of 
‘| transport up and down the pit) ascend and 
descend alternately in shaft A. At acertain 
point the shaft is widened to allow the cages 
to pass each other, and their simultaneous 
arrival at this point is insured by the arrange- 
ment of the wire ropes on the winding wheels 
over the pit-mouth. The oscillation of the 
| cages ie guarded against by wooden guiders 
running down each side'of the shaft, which 
fit into grooves in the sides of the cages, 


On one occasion, during a very severe frost, 


| these guiders had become coated with ice, and 
thus their free passage in the grooves of the 
cages was interfered with. Before this ob- 
struction was discovered, the engine having 
been set in motion, the downward cage which, 
fortunately, was empty at the time, stuck fast 
in the shaft before arriving at the passing 
point. The ascending cage, whose only occu- 
pant was asmall boy rewrning to “ bank,” 
proceeding on its upward course, crashed into 
the downward cage in the narrow part of the 
shaft where, of cuurse, there was only a single 
passage. Though the shock: was something 
terrific, the steel rope was not broken, as the 
engine man, whose responsible position en- 
tails the greatest presence of mind and watch- 
fujness, had stopped the engine on the first 


dication of an unusual tremor in the rope. 
et such was the violence of the meeting that 
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iron, were bent and broken, in fact rendered 
useless by being thus jammed together in a 
narrow space. The greatest anxiety was felt 
as to the fate of the boy, as it was seen that, 
even if he had escaped with his life after such 
a severe crash, his rescue would be a work of 
great danger and difficulty. 

We may imagine the horror of the poor 
little fellow while suspended in the shattered 
cage over a gulf some 400 feet deep, both 
cages firmly wedged in the shaft, and the 
ropes rendered useless for any means of de- 
scent to the scene of the catastrophe. The 
readiest way of approach seemed to be by 
shaft B, the position of which we have indi- 
cated above. Down this, then, a shaftman, 
who we will call Johnson, ascended in a cage 
until he arrived at an opening in the brattice- 
work, by which he could enter shaft A. He 
found himself (as he supposed) at point a 
little above where the accident had occurred, 
and this conclusion he came to from seeing 
two ropes leading downward, which he natur- 
ally took to be those by which the cages were 
suspended. Under this impres:ion he formed 
the idea of sliding down one of the ropes with 
a view of liberating if possible the entangled 
cages and securing the safety of the unfor- 
tunate boy. The hardy fellow was soon gliding 
through the darkness on his brave and dan- 
gerous errand. He had descended about 40 
feet when, to his horror and amazement, his 
course was suddenly checked by a bend in 
the rope, and the terrible discovery flashed 
upon him that he was suspended in the loop of 
the slack rope, which here took a return course 
to the top of the downward cage! 

It will be understood that when the de- 
scending cage struck upon the runners as the 
rope continued to unwind from the pulley, it 
hung down in a loop, descending lower and 
lower, until the engine was stopped by the 
meeting of the cages. This loop or “ bight ’ 
was naturally mistaken by Johnson for the 
two ropes, and he did not discover, until he 
found himself in the fearful situation de- 
scribed, that he had entered through the 
brattice into shaft A below instead of above, 
where the cages were fixed. There he bung, 
then, over a yawning abyss many fathoms 
deep, closed from above by the locked cages, 
all below looking dark and horrible. 

None, of course, knew his danger; his 
hands were chilled by the freezing rope; his 
arms, already fully exercised, began to ache 

and stiffen, with the strain and intense cold, 
added to the bewildering sense of bopeless 
peril. Good need there was, then, that pluck 
and endurance be found in the shaftman! 
His square, sturdy frame and unflinching 
spirit were now on their trial. Had his pres- 
ence of mind gone or his nerve failed he must 
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have been 
and been 


working in such a spirit he framed a despe- 
rate plan for a struggle for life. The guiders 
running down the inside of the shaft are fast- 
ened on to cross beams, about six feet apart. 
Johnson hoped that if he could reach one of 
these he might obtain footing whereon to 
rest, and by their means clamber up to the . 
opening in the brattice-work. How to reach 
them was the next question that flashed 
lightning-like through his brain. This he 
essayed to do by causing the rope to oscillate 
from side to side, hoping thus to bring him- 
self within reach of one of the cross-beams. 
And now commenced a fearful swing, 
ing a lodgment with one knee in the loop, he 
set the rope swinging by the motion of his 
body, grasping out wildly with one hand each 
time he approached the side of the shaft. 
Oace, twice, thrice! he felt the cold, icy face 
of the tubbing, but as yet nothing but slimy 
boards met his grasp, affording no more hold 
than the glassy side of an iceberg. 


his iron muscles, now fully aroused to their 
work, held on like a vice. 
footing on the beam below, and then letting 
go the treacherous rope rested in comparative 
security before beginning the perilous ascent. 
With’ incredible endurance of nerve and 
muscle he clambered upward alongside the 
guider, by the aid of the cross-beams, and by 
thrusting his hands through the crevices of 
the timber. 
opening into shaft B, where the cage in which 
he ha 
cramped and frozen, and barely able to give 
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aralyzed with fear, lost his hold 
ashed into an undistinguishable 




















ass. 
But self-preservation is a potent law, and 



























































Gain- 



































At last he touched a cross-beam, to which 








He soon found 
































In this manner he reached the 








descended was waiting. Chilled, 








the signal, he was drawn to the pit mouth 
prostrate and exhausted. The boy was res- 
cued unhurt, by a man being lowered to the 
top of the cages in shaft A. Johnson suf- 
fered no ill consequences, and, though a hero 
above many known to fame, he still pursues 
his hardy task as a shaftman, while below 
the homely exterior still lives the pluck and 
sinew of iron that did not fail him even in 
his fearful swing.— Chambers’ Journal. 















I rainx if thou couldst know, 
© soul that wilt complain, 
What lies concealed below 
Our burden and our pain,— 
How just our anguish brings 
Nearer those longed-for things 
We seek for now in vain,— 
I think thou wouldst rejoice, and not complain. 
— Adelaide A, Procter. 






































THE meekness of wisdom leads into humil- 
ity, prayer and peace. 
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Srupy to be quiet and mind thy own 
business. 


FREQUENT retirement increases spiritual 
strength. 

Every murmuring brook hath a tongue; 
@ voice is in every whispering wind. 

Take heed in all thy movements, to the 
still emall voice of the ever-present Teacher. 

BE cbedient to the interior guide, and you 
9 feed upon the living bread, which gives 
ife. 

THINGS are never what they seem to be, 
either for good or evil, when presented 
through the medium of the passions. 





ITEMS. 


Tue English labor troubles appear to be drawing 
to a close. 


A now of new light-houses has been .completed 
on the Florida reefs. 

Tue Evropgsan Coxeress.—Prince Bismarck has 
been elected President of the Congress which as- 
sembled at Berlin on the 13th inst. 


Wittram Cutten Bryant died in New York City 
on the 12th inst. An extended notice of him will 
be found en another page. 


Tue Emperor of Germany is recovering from his 
wounds. A telegram dated from Berlin on the 
14th inst, states that his condition is satisfactory. 


Tue Columbia College summer class in practical 
mining will make Port Henry, near Lake Champ- 
lain, the centre of their mining operations this year. 


THE operatives of a number of mills at Burnley 
and Todmorden have resumed work at the ten per 
cent. reduction, and at Burnley 2,500 looms, em- 
ploying 1,000 operatives, have resun:ed work within 
the past few days. 

Tue value of alcoholic liquors as a medicine is in 
a fair way to be tested in London by a “ Temper- 
ance Hospital,” in which alcohol is not given in any 
form. All kinds of diseases are treated, and the 


Reported > 40° ard WA 
y Howar ; 
Stock Broker, 19 Girard Buildings 







REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Sixth month 18, 1878, 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. Wheat was inactive, with the tendency 
incott, Reported by Roterts & Williams for a lower range of prices, the cable 
Commi-sion Merchants, 248 North advices recording a further decline of 
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result of four or five years’ practice seems to be 
encouraging. 


Cuingse StupEnts.—There are now 112 Chinese 
students in Hartford, Connecticut, where the Chi- 
nese government bas erected for their use a large 
house at a cost of $50,000. In this building their 
Chinese education is carried forward ; their Ameri- 
can training is received in the schools of Hartford 
and its neighbcrhood. 


Tue planting of trees in the streets of towns is 
condemned as unsanitary by a writer in the London 
Lancet, on the ground that fresh air, nature’s great 
deodorizer is checked inits movements by the foli- 
age. In the narrow, tortuous lanes and pent-up 
courts where the poorer population live, anything 
that interferes with the freest possibie circulation 
of the air must be injurious to health.—Pcpular 
Science Monthly. 

A LaporaTory for the study of marine zoology, 
in connection with the biological department of 
the Jobns Hopkins University, will be organized 
this Summer at Foit Wool, about a mile from Old 
Point Comfort, Va. The Fort contains commodi- 
ous buildings for laboratories and dormitories, and 
through the courtesy of the Secretary of War, has 
been placed at the disposal of the University for 
the Summer. The necessary apparatus for collect- 
ing and studying marine animals, nets, dredges, 
microscopes, reagents, aquaria, tables, etc., as well 
as a small scientific library, will be provided by the 
University. Through the kindness of the Maryland 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, the boats used 
by the commission will be at the service of the 
laboratory. The laboratory is organized mainly 
with a view to the wants of advanced scientific 
investigators, and there will be no formal course 
of lectures. There will, however, be accommoda- 
tions fora few less advanced students, and suita- 
ble instruction will be furnished to meet their in- 
dividual wants. A fee of $10 will be charged for 
the use of the laboratory and apparatus; and 
board will be furnished at cost. The laboratory 
will open about June 15, and close about the mid- 
dle of August. Applications for admisuion, or 
further information, may be addressed to Dr. W. K. 
Brooks, Jobne Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.— 
New York Tribune. 
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